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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JAMES HAPPY AT WORK, 


James does not go to school, and has very little 
time for play, yet he is as merry a fellow as any 
boy I know. Very early inthe morning when the 
dew is on the grass, and you, my little reader, 
still dreaming in bed, James is up and away to 
the field. He works hard all day; sometimes the 
sun is very hot and he grows tired, but nobody 
ever heard him say anything that sounded like 
complaint. Perhaps you will wonder how any 
boy can be happy at work. James has no father, 
but he has a kind mother and two little sisters, for! 
whom he loves towork. He never feels so happy 
as when he finds that he can be of use to his moth- 
er. Sometimes when he sees all the other boys 
at play, or when he happens to pass the school- 
house door, he thinks how pleasant it would be to 
have a good play with his old friends, or to go in 
and take his place in his own class. But he is so 
busy all day that he has very little time to think 
of this, and if he had ever so much, I don’t think 
he would spend it in useless complaints. But I 
will tell you what James does find time to do, al- 
though he always seems to be at work. He has 
time to ask God every morning to give him a 
thankful and contented heart, and then whatever 
he may have to do, he is always peaceful and 
happy. ; 

You see James has a pitchfork on his shoulder, 
and a little keg in his hand. By this you will 
know that he is going to the meadow to turn the 
sweet hay, when the men have mowed it; and in 
the keg is some of the best new milk, which is a 
great deal better than rum, to quench thirst and 
strengthen the mowers. 





NARRATIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A LOST CHILD. 

Mr. Editor,—While travelling a few years since 
in a town in Maine, I received the following par- 
ticulars of a scene that had the day before tran- 
spired. I had the account from an intelligent 
man, who composed one of the company, that made 
search for the child. She was about 5 years old, 
an interesting little girl. Her parents were on a 
visit to a neighboring town, and she was left in 
care of a young woman. On the Sabbath day, 
she took the child with her to gather blackberries, 
on an extensive plain covered with a dense growth 
of bushes and trees. When about one and a half 
miles from her father’s house, and a half mile from 
the nearest house, the child became thirsty, and 





the person who had the care of her, instead of 








going with her for drink, sent her alone, and when 
she returned to the house where she was directed, 
found the little girl had not been seen. She be- 
came alarmed, and immediately informed the 
neighbors, who resorted to the woods in diligent 
search, travelling to and fro, without success, until 
darkness threw its sable mantle over the plains, 
when they built fires in different directions, and 
with untiring effort sought for the little wanderer. 
During the night, a messenger was despatched for 
her parents, and persons were sent in various 
ways to notify the surrounding inhabitants. The 
result was, in the morning, 400 men appeared on 
the scene of action, notwithstanding it was the 
most busy season of the year. The parents had 
now returned; the mother in all the agony of pa- 
rental affection and fears for the worst, refused to 
be comforted, because her darling was not. The 
father wept not, nor scarcely uttered a word, but 
it was evident his affection and evil forebodings 
was restrained, by an unusual effort, to be vented 
at a more suitable time. The pursuit was com- 
menced with a full determination, to find the little 
sufferer. They needed no impulse separate from 
their natural sympathy; if they had, it would be 
found in a mother’s tears. The day was spent in 


on the ears of the dispersed multitude with sweet, 
and thrilling accents. But their joy was checked; 
liie or death was held in dread suspense, by the 
greater part, and the joy that she was found alive 
could not be imparted, until many miles were trav- 
ersed. With hurried strides, the anxious multi- 
tude hastened to the appointed spot, and beheld 
the object of their daily and nightly toil and pur- 
suit; then broke forth in rapturous joy, all eager to 
encircle in their arms, the lamb that was found. 
Wearied with caresses and kindness, she fell 
asleep, and awoke with a slow fever, which lasted 
but a few days, when she recovered her usual 
health. j; 

The father who had remained almost speech- 
less, yet unwearied in pursuit, when he clasped 
his darling in his arms, gave full vent to his pent 
up agony, in a flood of tears, and unfeigned and 
inexpressible gratitude, and thanks to her deliver- 
ers. She gave the following account of her pro- 
gress after she left her guide; she took a bye path 
that led her away from her home, which she pur- 
sued till night overtook her; when wearied and 
alarmed, she lay down in the bushes, and fell 
asleep. She said she cried when she came to 





a fruitless search, and at night the company met, 
and although the countenances of each told that 
fear for the worst was struggling there, yet their 
courage failed not. A suitable number was sta- 
tioned in different parts of the forest during the 
night, and fires were kindled in various directions, 
to invite the little object of their sympathies to the 
arms of affection and safety; but the night passed 
away without any discovery to relieve the anxious 
multitude, who had watched its tardy and hope- 
less progress. To add to the poignancy of their 
already intense feelings, an awful tempest of thun- 
der, lightning and rain, had come and gone dur- 
ing the night. 

On Tuesday morning, between seven and eight 
hundred men hastened to the scene of suffering, 
with a determination to persevere in the search, 
until the object of their solicitude was found, or all 
hope should expire. More effectually to accom- 
plish their object, a judicious and systematic course 
was pursued, The army of pioneers was divided 
into companies of 50, the captain of each compa- 
ny carrying a bugle, which in case the child was 
found, was to be sounded loud and long; this 
each company was to repeat, as the welcome 
sound was heard. Thus all were to be notified 
and proceed the nearest course to the place of 
rendevous. In addition to this, drummers were 
stationed on a small mountain within the limits of 
their search, to guide the several companies in 
the course of their intended operations. Thus 
put in requisition, they proceeded in their labor of 
love. And alittle past midday, footsteps of the 
little wanderer was discovered near a pond; here 
the feelings of the fortunate party, were wrought 
up to breathless anxiety, calling aloud to the ob- 
ject of their solicitude; but no answer was return- 
ed. Ina short time one, more fortunate than the 
others, saw some low bushes waving, and hurry- 
ing to the spot, he found the little sufferer pursu- 
ing the way directly from him, parting the twigs 
with her little hands. Quickly the long sought 
object was folded in the arms of affection; she 
was weary and weak through protracted alarm, 
hunger and fatigue; food was offered her, but she 
refused, saying her father had enough in his store. 
She was feverish, and her appetite had fled, its 
cravings had so long remained unsatisfied. 

The bugle was sounded long and loud, and the 


some trees or a fence she could not get over. 
Thus she pursued her course from day to day, 
sleeping in the same manner in the night; eating 
a few blueberries which she picked. She had on 
a frock pinned before, which she said the bushes 
tore open, and she turned the back part before to 
prevent it. Thus the little sufferer wandered, 
calling on her parents, 01.4 wondering they did not 
come atterher, She was drenched withthe rain, and 
in the morning when the sun arose, she spread her 
frock on the bushes to dry. 

The person from whom I had this account, said 
there never could be such joy over the lost child 
but once more, and that would be, if she was so 
happy, as to-arrive at Heaven. 

Now, my little children, you have doubtless 
felt much pity for this little suffering girl, while 
you have been reading this account, and no doubt 
you rejoice that she was found alive. But you 
will see she was lost ia consequence of the per- 
son who had the care of her, breaking God’s 


commands, and not remembering the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy. 








“MORALITY. 





ABUNDANCE OF BLESSINGS, 

On a beautiful, bright morning in August, I 
was staying at a house half way between Newport 
and Bristol. Every body knows that Newport is 
the capital of Rhode Island. This state used to 
be called the garden of New England, because it 
was so highly cultivated and contained so many 
fine trees. During the war almost all the beauti- 
ful trees were cut down. But this is a small part 
of the evils of war—it cuts down men—it robs 
children of their fathers, and wives of their hus- 
bands. Let us do all we can to put an end to 
war. Children can doa great deal. They can 
govern their own angry passions. It is from these 
come ‘‘ wars and fightings.” At Mount Hope in 
Bristol resided king Philip, the Indian sachem. 
His favorite seat is stillto be seenthere. Perhaps 
he went to it like Isaac to meditate. The Indian 
‘© Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
But he does not, as we do, see him revealed in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and hear peace and 
good-will proclaimed to men—so he thinks it 
great to be a warrior. Poor king Philip thought 
thus, and after fighting many bloody battles, was 





glad sound was echoed, and re-echoed, and brake 


at last betrayed into the power of his enemies by 
one of his own tribe. 
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The house where I was staying bordered upon 
the road. My windows opened into the garden. 
There was a large summer house at the.end of 
the garden with lattice work, and vines running 
over it. Noone had taken pains to pull up the 
weeds; and there was a great deal of grass grow- 
ing amongst the flowers. This was bad for the 
humble little ones and almost choked them—such 
as violets and forget-me-nots, but the tall holly- 
hocks, with their spires of red and white flowers, 
towered high above the grass, and nodded and 
waved their heads as if saluting every passer by. 
Presently some little girls came into the garden to 
beg a bunch of flowers to carry to meeting, for it 
was Sunday morning. The mother told her little 
daughter she might gather them some. Mary 
came bounding out, with her locks carefully braid- 
ed and neatly tied with pink ribbons. Her cheeks 
were as red as roses, and she looked very much 
like one of the flowers that had sprung up among 
the weeds. 

Mary brought no knife or scissors. She did 
not pay much respect to the flowers. She bent 
down the heads of the tall hollyhocks, and then if 
she could not break the stems, she left them droop- 
ing over. Sometimes the flowers came off with- 
out any stems; and sometimes she scattered the 
leaves and petals to the wind and laughed to see 
them fly. Though at length she loaded her young 
friends with flowers, they were injured, and she 
had destroyed more than she gathered. 

‘See, Mary,” said I, ‘‘ how you have broken 
down these marigolds, and look at these lilies 
bending to the ground. They will never raise 
their heads again. They will droop and die.” 

‘¢ It is no matter,”’ said she, ‘‘ There are enough 
more.” 

‘* Yes, there are more. But you have destroy- 
ed these, and cannot make others grow in their 
place.” 

‘‘ Father can,” said she. 

‘*No. Nobody can—at least, for a whole year. 
Your little hands have destroyed the growth of a 
season. Think how long it takes for them to 

row. First the seed must be put into the ground. 
Then it swells and expands, and the stalk and 
leaves appear. They are at first very small. But 
soon they grow bigger, and at last the buds come 
out, and then they must be taken care of.” 

** Nobody takes care of our flowers,”’ said she, 
—*‘‘ father has other things to take care of.” 

** Perhaps your brother attends to them?” 

**T tell you,” said she, a little impatiently, ‘‘no- 
body takes care of them.” 

**Then,” said I, ‘‘I suppose they never have 
any sun to warm them.” 

**Oh yes, the sun shines now.” 

‘* But are they never watered?” 

** No—only when it rains.” 

** And have they no cool air to blow upon them 
and refresh them?” 

**T should think,”’ said she, ‘‘ you could see the 
wind blow yourself, upon them now.” 

** Then,” said I, ‘* they are warmed by the sun, 
cooled by the wind, watered by the rain, and yet 
you say they are taken no care of?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, ‘‘ God 
takes care of them.” 

‘** Well, Mary,” said I, after a long pause, ‘I 
hope you will not destroy these flowers, now you 
recollect that God takes care of them. I dare 
say you love them now.” 

** No, I don’t,” said she. 

** Why not? TI amsure they are beautiful. See 
the crimson and gold, and the glossy, bright green 
leaves.” 

** IT don’t care for them,” 
care for flowers now.” 

** Then you used to like them?” 

** Yes. When the daffies first came out under 
the snow and we had to scrape it away to find 
them. But now there are so many flowers, that I 
don’t care for any of them.” 

My poor child, thought I, thou hast unwittingly 
brought a lesson home to my heart. It is the 
abundance of God’s blessings that makes us re- 


said she, ‘‘I don’t 





gardless of them. Because every breath is drawn 
without an effort—because the light of morning 
constantly returns—and fruits, flowers, sunshine 
and rain come unsolicited—we forget the Source 
of all our mercies. af*, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 

SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF THE APOSTLES. 

Juliana, Mother, you know we read the affect- 
ing account of the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ, this morning. I thought I should like to 
know whether the Apostles suffered as he did, or 
whether they died in peace. 

Mother. You know what our Saviour said to 
them, ‘* The servant is not above his master. If 
they have persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you.” The apostles suffered in various ways, 
and with the exception of John, were all put to 
death by the hand of violence. The apostle Paul, 
you recollect, was stoned at Lystra. At Philippi, 
he and Silas were scourged, and then put into 
prison, where their feet were made fast in the 
stocks. You remember, that in this situation, 
they prayed and sang praises to God at midnight. 

J. Yes, mother, I remember that, but I don’t 
know what is meant by scourging, and having their 
feet made fast in stocks. 

M. Scourging was whipping with cords, leather 
thongs, or wands. The person scourged was 
stripped to the middle, tied by the hands, to a low 
pillow, and then received the lashes on his bended 
back. The number of stripes, among the Jews, 
was limited to forty. Having their feet placed in 
the stocks, was putting them into a machine, con- 
sisting of two pieces of timber. Here they were 
made to sit in the most uneasy manner, hanging, 
mostly, by their legs. A physician was once call- 
ed to a man, who had been very unjustly required 
to sit in the stocks, which were pressed so closely, 
that the feet became insensible, and were eaten 
off by the rats. 

J. Did the poor man get well, mother? 

M. No. It was soon perceived that he must 
die, and the two men, who had been concerned in 
inflicting the punishment, began to accuse each 
other. But the poor dying man said, that soon 
they must all appear before God to render up their 
account to him. And before the expiration of that 
year, they all died. But we have, perhaps, di- 
gressed too much. If you wish to hear Paul’s 
own account of his sufferings, you must read 2 
Cor. 11, 23—27. Finally, after laboring twenty 
seven years in the service of Christ, he suffered 
martyrdom by beheading, A. D. 68. The first of 
the twelve apostles, who had the crown of martyr- 
dom, was James. As he was led to the place of 
execution, the man, who had drawn him before 
the tribunal, hearing the truths he uttered, and 
seeing his constancy and perseverance, ‘‘ repent- 
ed of what he had done, fell down at the apostle’s 
feet, and desired pardon. The martyr, somewhat 
surprised, raised him up, embraced and kissed 
him, crying out, ‘‘ PeEacE BE TO THEE, My son.” 
The officer then publicly professed himself a Chris- 
tian, and both were beheaded at the same time, 
A. D, 64. Philip suffered martyrdom at Hierapo- 
lis, a city of Phrygia. The people of this place 
worshipped an enormous serpent. This so excited 
the compassion uf Philip, that he was the means of 
having their idol taken from them. By this they 
were so enraged, that they whipped Philip severe- 
ly, and then put him to death by hanging, A. D. 
52. The apostle Matthew, who wrote the book 
bearing his name, was slain in Ethiopia about, A. 
D. 60. 

J. Did Mark, and Luke, and John, write the 
books bearing their names too? 

M. Yes. Mark suffered death in Egypt, at Alex- 
andria. While engaged in divine worship, the 
idolaters took him out of the house, dragged him 
through the streets, and put him in prison. The 
next day they dragged him out in the same man- 
ner, and so cruelly mangled him, that he died in 
their hands, A.D. 61. James the Less was pas- 





tor of the church at Jerusalem. The principal 
men of Judea, enraged at the vast increase of 
Christian converts by his means, was desirous of 
obtaining some pretence for putting him to death. 
Accordingly, they persuaded him to mount a pin- 
nacle of the temple, and make an address to the 
people then assembled at the Passover. James 
being placed aloft, delivered a frank confession of 
Jesus, as then sitting at the right hand of God. 
Upon this, they threw him down and stoned him. 
The apostle fell on his knees, and prayed, ‘I be- 
seech thee, Lord God and Father, for them, for 
they know not what they do.” A person present, 
with a fuller’s club, beat out his brains, and com- 
pleted his martyrdom, A. D. 62. 

J. How delightful, mother, to go right to heav- 
en, just after praying for his murderers. 

M. Yes, a praying Christian has nothing to 
fear. They may kill the body, but that will only 
introduce the soul into the immediate presence of 
the Saviour. At the same time that James the 
Less suffered martyrdom, Matthias was put to 
death by stoning. Of the apostle Andrew, it is 
said, that after a life of eminent usefulness, he was 
crucified in Achaia. His crucifixion took place 
A. D. 64, during the first of the general persecu- 
tions against the Christians. 

J. But, mother, was there ever a time when 
Christians were generally persecuted? 

M. Yes, under the Roman emperors, there 
were two general persecutions. 

J. Did the apostles travel about much? 

M. O yes; they were missionaries, and trav- 
elled, most of them, very extensively. Peter 
went to Babylon, which was nearly a thousand 
miles from Jerusalem. ‘After that he went to 
Rome, where he was imprisoned and finally cru- 
cified, A. D. 68. At his own request, he was cru- 
cified with his head downwards, because he thought 
himself unworthy to suffer in the same manner as 
his Lord had done. Jude preached throughout 
Syria and Mesopotamia, then travelled into Per- 
sia, where he was cruelly put to death. Barthol- 
omew preached, with great success, in India and 
Arabia, and was finally crucified in a city on the 
Caspean Sea. Thomas preached in Perthia, and 
then travelled into India, where he was the means 
of converting a great many. At this the idolaters 
were so enraged, that they followed the apostle to 
a tomb, where he often retired for prayer. While 
thus engaged, they began to stone him most vio- 
lently, till one of them came near and run him 
through with a dart, A D. 73. 

J. Mother, how could they stone such a good 
man, when engaged in prayer? 

M. The natural heart is so wicked, that when 
unrestrained by grace, it can do almost any thing. 
Luke, you know, was the companion of the apos- 
tle Paul. After his death, he travelled extensive- 
ly, preaching the gospel with great success, and 
is said to have suffered martyrdom in Greece. A 
party of infidels drew him to execution, and for 
want of across, hung him upon an olive tree, A. 
D. 74. 

J. If we are so happy as to get to heaven, shall 
we see the apostles, mother? 

M. No doubt we shall see the apostles, and 
Prophets, and the long list of Martyrs, and, per- 
haps, shall receive instruction from them. This 
delightful thought should stimulate us to overcome 
sin, to lay aside every weight, and become prepar- 
ed for the heavenly mansions. R. E. 








RELIGION. 


From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
WAIT FOR THE LIGHT. 

‘* Be kind to your little sister, Alfred,’’ said the 
watchful, anxious mother, as she committed her 
youngest child, about four years old, to her broth- 
er’s care. ‘‘I shall be back very soon. Aunt 
Mary is sick, and I want to hear from her this 
evening.” 

For a while the children played pleasantly to- 
gether, and the baby, as little Ellen was still call- 
ed, clung fondly to her brother, as the little leaves 
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cling to the flower which has opened to the sun. 
As the shadows lengthened under the large tree, 
whose moss-covered roots had served them many 
a time for a pillow, they sat down side by side, to 
watch their mother’s return. The light of day 
grew dim, and, far up the lane, they saw the la- 
borers returning home, and the tired oxen slowly 
treading their way to repose. The bars were let 
down; one by one they passed into the yard—the 
large door swung upon its hinges—and the distant 
sound of their heavy tread on the barn floor was 
heard. Then they saw the farmer’s lad, in his 
shirt sleeves and bare feet, close the door, replace 
the bars,—and all again was still. 

The evening star was shining—purely shining 
from out the blue deep, and not a cloud fringed 
the horizon. It was growing late—and the moth- 
er of the children came not. Ellen laid her head 
in her brother’s lap, and closed her weary eyes. 
‘¢T am very tired, brother, and my eyes ache.” 
Alfred dearly loved his sister; but he was a pas- 
sionate boy, and now he felt irritated at his moth- 
er’s absence, and had a childish fear of being left 
alone, should his sister sleep. So he rudely jos- 
tled her from his lap, and replied, ‘‘ Well, it’s a 
pity if you can’t keep awake a minute or two 
longer; if you can’t keep your eyes open you had 
better march off to bed.” Poor Ellen’s lip quiv- 
ered, and she laid her head on the large flat stone 
in front of the door, and the tears collected in her 
eyes. Presently she slowly rose and walked to- 
wards the gate. 

‘© Where are you going,” asked Alfred. 

‘*To aunt Mary’s, to see mamma,” faintly re- 
plied Ellen. 

‘* No, that you shall not,” said Alfred, roughly 
taking hold of her arm, and re-seating her upon 
the door-step. ‘‘ Mother put you under my care, 
and you sha’nt stir an inch.” Ellen once more 
leaned her head on the stone, and as she looked 
at the star that twinkled ‘like a diamond in the 
sky,” she tried to still the feelings that were heav- 
ing her bosom; and, though the tears stole one 
by one down her cheek, she spoke not. At last, 
the gate opened, and her mother entered. Her 
little feet seemed powerless to meet her, so great 
was her joy; and when the mild, sweet voice that 
was always kind fell on her ear, the feelings she 
had checked broke forth and she sobbed bitterly. 
Alfred sat sullenly on the stone, and when his 
mother’s eye asked of him an explanation, a care- 
less whistle was his only reply. 

When Alfred entered his chamber that night, 
the storm of passion was not yet hushed. Angry 
and unhappy, he hastily undressed himself. But 
the power of habit was so strong, that he almost 
involuntarily bent the knee beside his bed to pray. 
In vain did he attempt to utter the words of sorrow 
for sin—in vain try to implore divine protection. 
He could not pray; and, burying his face in his 
hands, he wept. A low voice uttered his name. 
He raised his head; his mother stood at his side. 
Humbled and sorrowful, he placed his hand in 
hers, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, I cannot pray!” 
Affectionately did the mother of Alfred draw him 
close to her heart, and, after a moment’s pause, 
she said, ‘‘ My son, you remember the little robin, 
whose nest is among the branches of the shady 
oak; and how early the little bird leaves her nest, 
and warbles her morning song, as she soars away 
high in the heavens. As I looked from my win- 
dow, this morning, the storm was gathering. The 
clouds rested heavily on the old oak tree, and from 
their bosom a sullen, angry wind was breaking. 
The little bird came from her nest, and, as she ar- 
ranged her beautiful plumage, while she hopped 
from branch to branch, she turned her little head 
upwards, as if to ascertain whence came the fitful, 
sullen roar. Then, as she spread her wings, the 
song broke forth. I watched to see her rise, and 
the angry winds and dense, heavy atmosphere 
checked her in her flight. Vain were her efforts 
to ascend. At last, the poor, discouraged bird 
folded her wing, and buried her head in her nest. 
I watched her long, and, though I saw her head 
lifted now and then towards the clouds, her song 





was still hushed. By-and-by the storm passed. 
The heavens were bright—the sky clear and blue. 
The sun broke forth and shone cheeringly upon 
the earth. Then the little bird rose again, and, 
as she winged her way high through the air, her 
song was sweeter and more joyous for the tire- 
some delay. 

‘* The storm has been gathering in your bosom, 
my son, and your prayer could not rise. It was 
driven back by the cloud of passion. But when 
the angry feelings are hushed—the sky clear— 
then kneel again by your bedside and pray; and 
your prayer will be heard on high, and you will 
receive strength to overcome the evil in your heart, 
and forgiveness for the unholy feelings which have 
filled you with sorrow this evening.” 

The countenance of Alfred brightened, and, 
kissing his mother, he said, ‘‘It is light now, 
mother, and I will pray. I hope the storm will 
never come again. I could not pray then, but 
now I can. Iam glad I waited for the light.” 

A 
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TO THE CHILDREN IN MY SISTER’S SCHOOL AT 
B : 





Hartford, June 2, 1838. 

My Dear Young Friends,—When I was at B. 
a week or two since, you know I spoke of writing 
you some letters, and I mean to keep my promise. 

I came here yesterday, and am stopping at the 
Temperance House, kept by a gentleman whose 
name is Treat. I am writing in my lodging room. 
A Bible lies on the table, lettered ‘‘S. Treat, 
Temperance Hotel.’”? About 500 years ago, a 
copy of the New Testament cost more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Now, Bibles are so 
cheap, that those who keep Temperance Houses 
can afford to put a copy in every lodging room. 
Those who come to this house are invited to be 
present at family worship. I have just united in 
that service. Mr. Treat read a portion of Scrip- 
ture, and then called on one of his guests, to lead 
in prayer. What is meant by a guest? Do you 
think they have family prayers, usually, at tav- 
erns where they keep rum to sell? Why do you 
think so? 

Were a tavern-keeper to have family prayers 
daily, at a certain hour, in a room over his bar- 
room, and to enter it on a cevtain morning, five 
minutes after the usual time, and to say to twenty 
persons who had been waiting for him, ‘* My 
friends, I regret that you have had to wait for me; 
I have been detained by a man who wanted a 
glass of grog, and would not leave the house, till 
I let him have it.” Do you think his guests would 
think that he had given a good excuse? 

I think it would do good, if Mr. Willis would 
publish a list of good Temperance Houses, in the 
Boston Recorder. It would take but little room, 
at present. I suppose that almost every good tem- 
perance man, who goes often to Boston, knows the 
Marlboro’ Hotel is as good a Temperance House 
as can be found in the country. An excellent 
Temperance House is also kept by Mr. Porter, at 
Worcester, another by Mr. Norcross, at Monson, 
another by Mr. Safford, at Albany. 

A gentleman told me yesterday of a barber, 
living here, who has lately been led to hope that 
he has become a Christian. I suppose he does 
not take the Youth’s Companion, and therefore I 
will give his name. It is Spencer. I went to his 
shop this morning. At one end of the shop I saw 
a notice put up which said that ‘‘no business was 
done at his shop on Sunday.” Do you think he 
will be less happy and prosperous than before? 
Why do you think so? 

I saw a gentleman yesterday, who had just re- 
turned from Rochester. He had been absent 
three weeks, and travelled as other people do, in 
steamboats and stages, yet had not seen a person 
drink a glass of rum, during the whole journey. 
Do you think that was worth telling of? 

I am your friend, 


THE OLD MAN?’S STORY. 

“ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom.”—Prov iv. 7. 
The exercises in the Sunday School of- had 

nearly drawn to a close, and the little bell already 

announced that the concluding prayer was now 





abeut to be offered up, when an aged man, whose ° 


presence had been before unobserved, slowly 
arose from his seat, and begged permission to ad- 
dress a few words to the assembled children. 
Leave having been granted, the old gentleman 
looked around with a complacent smile upon his 
young auditors, and spoke as follows: ‘‘ My young 
friends, although you are unacquainted with me, 
and I know nothing of your several dispositions 
and characters, yet I have been so much pleased 
to hear you recite your lessons so correctly, and 
answer the questions propounded to you with so 
much readiness, that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of addressing you. Most of you, I hope, es- 
teem it a great privilege to attend Sunday School, 
where you can be taught those things which will 
‘*make you wise unto salvation.” But from my 
knowledge of human nature, I fear that some of 
you consider it a great task to come here, and 
think that it is merely a waste of time, and per- 
haps wonder what good the instruction you now 
receive will ever do you. ‘To convince you of the 
folly of such thoughts, is the object of my present 
address to you. When I was young and thought- 
less, such were exactly my views on the subject, 
and I deeply regretted that such an institution as 
a Sunday School existed. Notwithstanding my 
dislike to the school, my father required me to be 
regular in my attendance; and to avoid the repu- 
tation of being the most backward scholar in my 
class, I was spurred on to make greater exertions 
than I otherwise should have done. In this man- 
ner I acquired a stock of knowledge, which, al- 
though at that time I considered useless, has since 
proved to be of the greatest benefit tome. Now 
after the lapse of many years, I am constrained to 
declare, when J think upon these things, that 
‘*the ways of the Lord are past finding out.” 
Unforeseen events, requiring the presence of my 
father in England, he made his preparations to 
sail shortly for that country; and as it was proba- 
ble that some years would elapse before his return 
to America, he determined to take his little family 
with him. Accordingly, my parents, my younger 
brother, and myself, sailed for Liverpool, with a 
fair wind, which soon bore us out of sight of land. 
We sailed on very pleasantly for some time, but 
on the tenth day after our departure, the Captain, 
who had been attentively watching the appearance 
of the clouds, ordered the ship to be got in readi- 
ness for a storm. The very mention of a storm 
sent a thrill through our frames, and leaving the 
deck, where every thing was bustle and confusion, 
we descended to the cabin, to reflect in silence 
upon our condition. Already the rain began to 
descend in torrents, the wind whistled through the 
‘torn sails,” the sea broke over the deck with 
great violence, and the ship was tossed about at 
the mercy of the waves; now riding aloft on the 
top of the billows, and then for a time engulfed in 
the great deep. Truly, thought I, ‘they that go 
down to the seain ships, see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For at His 
word, the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They are carried up to the heav- 
ens, and down again to the deep; their soul melt- 
eth away because of the trouble.” The Captain 
and crew made vigorous exertions to pump out 
the water which had collected in the hold, and to 
lighten the ship, but it was all in vain. The ves- 
sel was driving rapidly toward the shore, and in a 
few minutes, a sudden shock which threw us from 
our seats, announced the sad reality, that the 
ship had grounded. The scene which followed, 
I am unable to describe,” said the old gentleman, 
as he wiped his eyes, which were wet with tears. 
‘*T can only tell you,” he continued, ‘‘ that the 
ship shortly afterward went to pieces, and all were 
lost, except two of the crew and myself, who were 





picked up from the wreck by a small boat, which 
came to our relief. Blessed be God’s holy name, 
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that he preserved us from destruction, and did not 
deliver us over unto death. We found that we 
had been wrecked on the coast of Spain, and al- 
though we feared lest our perils by land should be 
as great as those by sea, we were agreeably dis- 
appointed in the kindness with which we were re- 
ceived by the inhabitants. Notwithstanding our 
comparatively comfortable condition from what it 
had been in the ship, I felt myself to be ‘‘ a stran- 
ger and sojourner” iu a foreign land, without 
friends, and without any means of returning to my 
native land. I almost gave myself up to despair, 
and more than once resolved to lie down and die. 
It was in the midst of one of these dejected moods, 
as I sat musing on my unhappy condition, that 
some of those very passages which I had learned 
at Sunday School, rushed upon my recollection, 
like “A beam of light divine.” ,God’s gracious 
promise, that he would be “the father of the fa- 
therless,” seemed like a cordial to my disconso- 
late heart. More precious than rubies were those 
precious words, ‘‘ They that put their trust in me, 
shall want no manner of thing that is good.” 
While I called to remembrance such passages as 
these, my mind assumed a composure, which I had 
considered it incapable of, and I was constrained 
to repeat aloud that verse which I had often heard 
sung in our school:— 
**O! magnity the Lord with me, 
With me exalt his name; 
When in distress to Him I call’d, 
He to my rescue came.” 

Still remembering, that notwithstanding my past 
trials, I should be subjected to continual dangers, 
I kneeled down and repeated, I trust fervently, 
two of the Collects which I had learned at Sunday 
School: 

‘* Armicuty Gop, who seest that we have no 
power of ourselves to help ourselves; keep us both 
outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls; 
that we may.be defended from all adversities which 
may happen to the body, and from all evil thoughts 
which may assault and hurt the soul, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” And, ‘‘O God, the King of 
glory, who hast exalted thine only Son Jesus 
Christ with great triumph unto thy kingdom in 
heaven; we beseech thee leave us not comfortless; 
but send to us thine Holy Ghost to comfort us, and 
exalt us unto the same place whither our Saviour 
Christ has gone before; who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Time would fail me, my young friends, to tell 
you of all that happened to me, and I shall only 
add, that the same God who preserved me from 
the perils of the sea, also restored me in safety to 
my friends. No longer then, I entreat you, slight 
the opportunities which are afforded you, for ac- 
quiring a fund of religious knowledge, but make 
the best use of your advantages, ‘‘ redeeming the 
time.”” Remember always, that ‘‘ wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom.” 

When the old gentleman had finished his ad- 
dress, the school was closed with an appropriate 
prayer, from the ‘‘ Office of Devotion,” and the 
scholars in a quiet and orderly manner left the 
house, each one reflecting, I trust, with profit 
upon the things which they had heard. N. N. J. 





VARIETY. 
The Little Girl and the 


An interesting little girl about ten years old, from 
the country, daughter of a respectable merchant, who 
had come to Boston to purchase goods, entered the 
State House a few days since in company with an- 
other little girl, and a married lady, mother of the 
latter, when the following interesting scene took 
place. She had been ag) the other little girl, that 
she would see General Washington. Though, in 
other respects, her education had not been neglected, 
she knew not who Gen. Washington was, and of 
course knew not that he had been dead almost 40 
years. The first thing after entering the stately 
dome, her eye’glanced at the pallid figure of the fa- 
ther of his country. She started, and immediately a 
paleness covered her face, and she was unable to ap- 
proach any nearer. “Come along,” said the other 














little girl: ‘there won’t any thing hurt you.” She 
gave a deep sigh, and tried to reply, but being so af- 
fected by the sight, she had nearly fainted, and could 
not speak. By this time the attention of the married 
lady had been attracted towards her, and springing to 
lay hold of ber, with alarm exclaimed, ‘* Mercy, 
what’s the matter, Frances? Run, daughter dear, 
and bring some water to throw in her face.” She 
soon revived, and again was asked what the matter 
was. ‘ How pale he looks! Is he not dying?” said 
she. ‘ No, no, no!” was the reply. ‘“‘ It is nothing 
but stone. General Washington has been dead a 
long time, and this is his likeness, carved out in mar- 
ble.” Upon this, the color came back to her face, 
and in a little while she was able to proceed farther 
towards the image which had so frightened her. 
After fully comprehending what it was, she was 
questioned more particularly in regard to what her 
feelings had been. ‘I thought,” said she, ‘* that the 
General Washington’which Mary Ann told me about, 
was a living man. When we came in, I thought he 
was talking or reading something about dying, to the 
two men who stood where we do now. I was afraid 
if we went any nearer, he would say something to 
me about dying; and [ knew if he did, while looking 
so pale and as if he was just going to die himself, that 
I should faint away.”—American Traveller. 


———<-— 
6¢t Just Did.’ 


Yes, you just did,—and did wrong! How many 
have had to regret that they just did the very things 
they ought not to have done. 

A little girl just left the baby one minute, sitting 
alone on achair, while she went to get a pin. Before 
she returned, the baby had fallen from the chair, and 
was severely injured on the head. 

The cook just left the street door open one minute, 
while she ran down to the corner grocery, and when 
she returned, the hall lamp was stolen, 

A hack driver, just left his horses one minute, 
while he went into a store to get a “‘ glass.” Before 
he had half drank his rum, his horses were frighten- 
ed, and running down the street, broke the coach to 
pieces and injured many people, who could not get 
out of the way. 

A servant girl just left a salver filled with china, 
one minute on the edge of a table, while she ran to 
the door. A little girl, standing by, just pulled the 
salver upon the floor, ‘The china was broken, the 
little giv badly hurt, and the servant lost her place 
for her carelessness. 

Some boys thought they would just take a little sail 
in a boat one Sabbath afternoon. A sudden. flaw of 
wind struck the sail, upset the boat, and only two 
boys escaped alive. 

A man who had a lighted cigar in his mouth, just 
stepped into a barn a minute, and did not notice that 
a spark had fallen amongst the hay on the floor. In 
half an hour, the barn and many loads of hay and 
grain were all burned to the ground. 

How many more such careless acts I might men- 
tion, I cannot tell now, but I have told of enough to 
make you more careful, if you don’t only just read 
this, lay it down, and think of it no more. 

[Christian Intelligencer. 


—@— 
A Sailor. 

‘* A short time since, a fine-looking sailor met me 
in the street, who addressed me, saying, ‘ Don’t you 
know me, sir?’ I replied, ‘No, my friend; I have 
no knowledge of you.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ you taught 
me more than twenty years ago at the chapel in New- 
port road.’ He recollected and mentioned a passage 
of Scripture I endeavored to explain to him with 
others of the class. ‘That man had been to sea up- 
wards of fourteen years.”—London S. S. Report. 


> 
Bed Prayers. 
‘©A little girl, eight years of age, has died in the 


confident, and, we trust, well grounded assurance of 


a blessed immortality. And we have reason for be- 
lieving, that her attendance at the Sabbath School 
was the means by which the Almighty was pleased to 
effect her salvation. Having asked, one day, to be 
lifted out of bed, that she might kneel and pray, she 
was desired by her mother to say her prayers in bed, 
as she was too weak to get up; but she replied, ‘QO, 
mother, bed prayers won’t do.’ ”»—J6, 


ee ee 
Singular Reason for Joining the Sabbath School. 


** A boy, fourteen years old, applied for admission 
to our school. On being asked by the superinten- 
dent, what made him wish to become a Sabbath schol- 
ar, he replied, that all his companions, with whom he 
used to spend the Sabbath in play, were taken into 
the school, and he had now no one to join him in his 
sports on that day !”—Jb. 








A WIFE’S AFFECTION, 

Some years since a Counterfeiter was taken up in New Ha- 
ven, who had a young and beautiful wife. She knew nothing 
of his crime, had deserted her parents, and married against 
their will, and would not be separated from her husband. 
She would not believe that he was guilty. 


Thy brow is flush’d and burning, 
Thou busband of my heart, 
And from thy wife thou’rt turning 
To grieve thyself, apart. 
Unwonted words are spoken 
By others unto thee; 
And thou art so heart-broken! 
Dear husband—turn to me. 


I'll weep if it will heal thee, 
Pll sing, if thou would’st sleep; 
Pll smile, if it will steal thee 
From thoughts that make thee weep; 
Pll bathe thy burning brow, dear, 
As lightly as thou wilt, 
But do not brood so now, dear, 
On what they call thy guilt. 
Thou told’st me at the altar, 
That thy sorrows should be mine; 
That thy love should never falter 
Whatever lot were thine; 
And now, if ever, surely 
W hen thy heart is breaking so, 
Should my plighted love shine purely 
Upon thy deepen’d woe. 
Pll not believe the guiltiness 
They charge upon thy name, 
For thy manliness, thy gentleness 
Were never made for shame. 
There’s truth upon thy open brow, 
And in thy deep blue eye— 
And could they think that thou would’st_ bow 
To less than purity? 
Then come, forget thy sorrow— 
I fain would see thee smile; 
*T will all be well tomorrow, 
Do, love, be calm awhile. 
Thou hast not once caressed me, 
Nor hung upon my neck— 
Sure, love’s caress would rest thee— 
Or else my heart would break. 











Roy. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN, 
Composed to be sung at a Juvenile Temperance Meeting. 
I saw a youth in life’s young dawn, 
His step wers light, his brow was fair, 
No liquid fires had yet consumed, 
The image God imprinted there. 
For him God’s verdant earth was spread, 
For him the flowers their fragrance shed, 
And no restraint, save this he had, 
To choose the good and leave the bad. 
Years passed; again the boy I sought, 
And wondered why I saw him not, 
For sure I thought such youthful star, 
In manhood’s prime must still shine fair. 
I saw his sire, his look was sad, 
I ask’d him whither went the lad, 
“Gone!” he replied, ‘ the drunkard’s road, 
In yon dark Jail, is his abode.” 
I sought his dark and gloomy cell, 
But who that fearful change can tell: 
Not one fair spot remaining now, 
Where once God’s image fill’d his brow. 
** Why have they chained thee here,” said I, 
*¢T learned to drink,” was his reply: 
** Then robb’d and kiil’d; that gallows tree, 
In yon wide plain nw waits for me.” 


a. od 
MY MOTHER. 
I must not tease my mother, 
For she is very kind; 
And everything she says to me, 
I must directly mind. 
For when I was a baby, 

And could not speak or walk, 
She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 

I must not tease my mother; 
And when she likes to read, 
Or has the headache, I will step, 

Quite silently indeed. 
I will not choose a noisy play, 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 
But sit down quiet by her side, 


And trv to make her well. [First S. Book. 
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